














QUESTING WITH gue 


The uses of publicity are not 
always salubrious. John Edwards 
of Manhasset high school played 
hooky, and went over to the UN. 
He happened to be the millionth 
visitor this year, and was pulled 
out of line, photographed, given 
lunch in the delegates’ dining 
room and introduced to U S Un- 
der Secretary, Andrew Cordier. 
All of this splendor got him into 
trouble with the school—and his 
parents. But, after considering 
the fact that he was using his 
time for a worthy purpose, the 
truant officer forgave him. 


Hotels are always up against 
problems with guests. The Stat- 
ler-Hilton in Boston had to re- 
move beds from a number of 
rooms so that the 34 members of 
the Korean orphans’ choir could 
sleep more comfortably. The chil- 
dren from 8 to 12 years of age 
have never slept in beds: they 
carry their sleeping bags with 
them, and crawl into them each 
night and rest cozily on the floor. 
They are touring the United 
States and Canada, so there'll be 
quite a bit of bed moving. 
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Two American reporters on the 
trip with Rockefeller got more 
than they bargained for in New 
Guinea. They found they were 
being followed everywhere they 


#e@eeee0 
went by two young native women. 


A Dutch official enlightened 
them. When they bartered tobac- 
co for souvenirs, they unwitting- 
ly bought the two girls. Shocked, 
they hurriedly boarded their 
plane, jilting the willing native 
girls. * 
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There’s a burglar in Cam- 
bridge, Mass, who will never un- 
derestimate the courage and 
prowess of children. Crawling 
through a_ bathroom window, 
lights were snapped on. He was 
slugged on the head with a ham- 
mer, slapped in the face with a 
irying pan, and as he dashed in- 
lo the kitchen, he caught a tre- 
mendous whack with a_ rolling 
pin. tie staggered out the door 
into the darkness. The three girls 
and one boy, ranging from 13 to 
10 years of age, were filled with 
glee over his humiliating rout. 
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Three ladies in Omaha went on 
a shopping spree. They were try- 
ing on hats, a favorite pastime. 
But one refused to take a hat 
home. She explained that her 
husband always put on any hat 
she bought, and sashayed around 
the house till she got sick of the 
sight of it. She added: “Today, I 
haven’t seen a hat that would look 
good on Charlie.” 
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[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
at Bermuda conf with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan: 
“I think it most appropriate 
that the U S and Great Brit- 
ain should once again meet and 
that we should have a chance to 
exchange our views and coordinate 
our policies.” . [2] Pore JOHN 
XXIII, in Christmas Day message: 
“The judgment of history will be 
Severe with those who will not 
have done all in their power to 
free humanity of the pest of war.” 

. [3] FraNcIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
in Christmas message: “Slowly, in 
God’s good time, the love in the 
hearts of men who worship their 
Maker will break terrifying, brutal, 
man-made -walls, whether they be 
made of fear, barbed wire or mor- 
tar and brick.” ... [4] Sen Barry 
GOLDWATER (R-Ariz), praising Pres 
Kennedy’s South American trip: 
“Tl have to take my hat off to 
him. What he said on his recent 
South American trip took courage.” 

. [5] NEwton N Minow, chmn 
of Fed’l Communications Commis- 
sion: “What some _ broadcasters 
want is for the F C C to stand 
mute and be alert enough only to 
rubber-stamp license renewals ev- 
ery 3 yrs. They would like us to see 
no evil, hear no evil and speak no 
evil. But those of us at the F C C 
have a right to freedom of expres- 
sion too.” [6] Jos CARWELL, 
deputy director of State Dep’ts Of- 
fice of Inter-American Economic 
Affairs, saying only four Latin 
countries have produced programs 
outlining the aid they seek under 
the Alliance for Progress: “Few of 





the Latin gov’ts 
really have a plan 
for aid. What most 
of them call plans, 
I call simply shop- 
ping lists.” ... [7] 
VALERIAN A ZorIN, chief Soviet del- 
egate to UN, indicating Soviet Un- 
ion might drop its demand for a 
three-man group in place of Sec’y 
Gen'l: “We have not changed our 
views on the Secretariat. We will 
see how the activities of the Sec’y 
Gen’! develop. Our future decisions 
are difficult to predict today.” ... 
[8] Sen Barry Go.LpwaTer (R- 
Ariz): “The U S no longer has a 
place in the UN. Up until the pres- 
ent disasters (the UN action in 
Katanga and India’s invasion of 
Goa) I leaned over backward to be 
charitable to that organizaticn.” 

. [9] Premier CyrILLe Apovuta of 
the Congo, to Congolese people: 
“From past experience, we knew 
that each time Tshombe was close 
to defeat he asked to negotiate. 
When fighting had then been 
stopped Tshombe proceeded to vio- 
late his agreement.” .. . [10] For- 
mer Pres HERBERT HOOVER, on Pres 
Kennedy’s efforts to secure a cease- 
fire in Katanga: “It is a sad day 
for the American people when 
American resources are being ap- 
plied to the killing of people who 
are seeking for independence and 
self-gov’t from Communist domi- 
nation.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—1 

Africa is not the 
Continent,” but the “Continent of 
the Future.”—Epw WARNER BRICE, 
“Studying Africa,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, 12-’61. 


“Great Dark 


AMERICA—2 

The U S is a fortunate country. 
It is fortunate because it has char- 
acter . . . because of the heredity 
which has created that character. 
Calamity howlers exist who croak 
that we have a distressing present 
and a frightening future. No na- 
tion based as we are upon sound 
character can have an evil present 
or a dubious tomorrow. We may 
have our fads and our occasional 
mental aberrations but always they 
will dash themselves to bits against 
the solid masonry of our individual 
and national character.—CLARENCE 
BUDINGTON KELLAND, Indianapolis 
Star. 


the weekly digest 














AMERICA—Americans—3 

The day will come, when we are 
a more civilized people, that the 
American family will feel disgraced 
which sends a boy or girl out into 
the world who does not know, right 
to his fingertips, how to play a vi- 
olin, or carpenter, or break horses, 
or sew, or rig sail, or mfr a book.— 
PETER RITNER, The Society of Space 
(Macmillan). 


APPRECIATION—4 

In the letters of Southey, the 
poet, a story is recalled from Spain 
that has a message for all of us. 
Southey writes of a Spaniard who 
“always put on his spectacles when 
he was about to eat strawberries, 
so that they might look bigger and 
more tempting.” 

Then Southey makes the appli- 
cation for you and me. “In just the 
same way,” he writes, “I make the 
most of my enjoyments.”—Rev A 
P BalLtey, General Features Corp. 
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BIBLE—5 

The Bible contains stories, but it 
is more than a book of stories. The 
Bible contains some of the world’s 
greatest literature, but it is more 
than an anthology of great litera- 
ture. The Bible is based on actual 
historical events and includes re- 
liable historical mat’l, but it is 
more than an historical record. The 
Bible is the record of what God 
has done in the history of man- 
kind to save us from the conse- 
quences of our self-centered rebel- 
lion against his plan and purpose 
for us, and of how man has re- 
sponded to God’s acts. — FRANCES 
Eastman, Internat’l Jnl of Reli- 
gious Education. 


BOREDOM—6 

The happiest old man I know 
says, “I have been just about ev- 
erything in my life except bored.” 
—BILL VauGHAN, Veterans of For’gn 
Wars Mag. 


BUSINESS--7 

Business today is working toward 
a more thorough acknowledgment 
of its social role in society.—Oscar 
G Mayer, Partners, hm, National 
Labor-Management Foundation. 


BUSINESS—Adventure—8 

Business ought to be a great ad- 
venture. The executive ought to 
think of himself as an explorer. 
He ought to seek eagerly every- 
where for ideas, for new methods, 
for plans. If he thinks as an ex- 
plorer, he will attract to him oth- 
ers who are of the exploring type 
of mind. 

Adventurers are the fellows who 
discover new continents. — Curtis 
Courier, hm, Curtis 1000, Inc. 


CHARACTER—9 

The character of a man is clearly 
shown in what he is against.— 
Harotp K SHEETS, “God’s Answer 
for Today,” Wesleyan Methodist. 


CHRISTIANITY—10 

The success or failure of Chris- 
tianity depends upon the individual 
Christian. It cannot be purchased 
like vitamin pills at the corner 
drug store. Its strength lies in per- 
sonal participation and service— 
Judge RoGER ALTON PraFF, Los An- 
geles Superior Court, Vital Speech- 
es of the Day. 


CHURCH—11 

The church is not a hospital, al- 
though it ministers to the spiritu- 
ally sick and morally anemic.— 
Megiddo Message. 


CLOTHING—12 

Garments made of steel may be 
standard items in clothing stores of 
the future, according to recent sci- 
entific reports. Drapable fabrics 
may be woven from stainless steel 
wire so fine-drawn that it is only 
one-half the thickness of a human 
hair. — Survey Bulletin, Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS—13 

Fifty yrs ago the presidents of 
our older institutions were dignified 
and scholarly men in immediate 
contact with their handful of pre- 
war students. Now we have to find 
the type that can stay out late and 
wake up cheerful on the alkaline 
side, eat rich food and keep the 
figure down, shake hands like a 
Rotarian, pass the tambourine and 
keep the peace among hundreds of 
faculty mbrs—when and if he hap- 
pens to meet them.—Ros’t I Gan- 
Non, The Poor Old Liberal Arts 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy). 


gue 
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By Les Carpenter 


When Brooks Hays, the former 
Arkansas congressman, was in Con- 
gress, his license plates read “MC” 
—member of Congress. Hays said 
his family worried when he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of State 
for fear he would get an auto tag 
with the initials “ASS.” Now, he’s 
been assigned to new duties in the 
White House and he is still haunt- 
ed by the licensing game. A new 
plate would read “SAP”—special 
assistant to the President. 


The White House kitchen is per- 
haps the neatest, most scrubbed 
one in the nation—and for good 
reason. When Britain’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth paid her first official visit 
to the U S (she was then a Prin- 
cess), President and Mrs Truman 
honored her with a dinner. After 
the meal, she expressed a desire to 
compliment the cooks. She walked 
into the kitchen. It was in a mess. 
Now, a special cleanup crew works 
on the White House kitchen before 
any official dinner in the mansion. 


A comedian at a local night club 
offered a solution for Washington’s 
continuing traffic problems. “Just 
make all the streets one-way going 
north,” he suggested. “Pretty soon 
it will all be Baltimore’s problem.” 


Quast 
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CULTURE—14 

Culture is not an acquisition. It 
is not an ornament. It is not a 
luster. It is not a vocabulary. It is 
the product of need, effort, and 
intimacy—as important as part of 
our mind and spirit and body as 
food and drink and work and love 
and breathing. It must live in us, 
not outside us. And I will not be- 
lieve that we are a cultured people 
until we consider the Arts as the 
Art of Living, without which life 
has little meaning and less savor. 
—MaryA MANNEsS, “Culture—Bogus 
and Bona Fide,” Teachers College 
Record, 12-’61. 


EDUCATION—15 

Education was a simple matter to 
Old Auntie, the colored cook in an 
eastern family. At least, it con- 
tained no confounding isms or olo- 
gies. Old Auntie’s curriculum and 
method were both very simple and 
effective. Her three sons had made 
progress in their chosen vocations, 
and seemci to succeed. When the 
man in whose family she was em- 
ployed learned that Old Auntie’s 
youngest son had been appointed 
secretary to an important manu- 
facturer, he asked her how she 
brought up her children so that 
each one of them had become so 
good and so successful. 

“Oh, honey,” she replied, “dat’s 
nothing. Yo’ see, I ain’t had no 
edication meself, so all I could learn 
"em wuz jes’ three things — jes’ 
three things: ther pray’rs, ther 
manners, an’ to wurk.”—Friendly 
Thoughts, hm, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Vandalia, Ill. 


ENVY—16 

Don’t mind the fellow who be- 
littles you; he’s only trying to cut 
you down to his size—Chronotype, 
Rice Lake, Wis. 














Christmas Eve found 532 volun- 
teer Peace Corps members far from 
home celebrating this Christian 
holy day in 9 foreign countries, 
many of which do not observe 
Christmas. In Tunia 5561 feet high 
in the Colombian Andes two young 
men attended services with the 
peasants at the Church of San 
Juan Batista. 


In Pakistan 57 Corpsmen cele- 
brated quietly since they were in 
the land of the Moslems. In Gha- 
na, Nigeria and the Philippines 
other Corpsmen had a different 
experience from any other in their 
lives on Christmas Eve. 


Newsweek in this report singles 
out the experiment in Colombia to 
describe in detail. The 62 volun- 
teers there are working on a com- 
munity - development project. The 
people are very poor. There is little 
knowledge of conservation, build- 
ing of roads, bridges or homes. 
Sanitation is primitive. These 
Corpsmen are not teachers, but en- 
gineers and hygienists. They are 
basically pioneers, and have the 
support of the government and the 
Roman Catholic Church. A small 
band of Communists are, as to be 
expected, trying to disrupt the 
work, but with little success. The 
project is going well, and is being 
carefully watched as a test of the 
whole program. One official said, 
“It’s not the first six months I’m 
worried about. It’s — afterward 
when the diet becomes monoton- 
ous, and the boys realize they are 


J mining the magazines 
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not going to accomplish everything 
they had wanted to do.” 


Advertising and promotion in all 
media is increasing in volume to 
publicize the Seattle World Fair— 
“Century 21”—says Printer’s Ink. 
Fair officials say more than 50 mil- 
lion will be spent. Travel to the 
fair will be big business, for 12- 
million visitors are expected. Air- 
line men have been sent on a 
speaking tour to the 5 continents, 
since a quarter of a million for- 
eign visitors are anticipated. West- 
ern Airlines is giving prize trips 
in supermarket contests. Many 
companies are offering trips as 
sales incentives to their staff mem- 
bers. Travel agents have package 
tours arranged. Stetson has named 
a hat “Century 21.” Hamilton has 
named a shoe, and Jim Beam Dis- 
tillers has put out a space needle 
decanter, a replica of the 60-story 
tower space needle. The fair opens 
in April. 


College and University Journal, 
a new quarterly publication devot- 
ed to the understanding and de- 
velopment of higher education, will 
bow in January. Planned for col- 
lege officers, it will have an initial 
circulation of 2,500. 














FAILURE—17 

People would feel a lot less sens- 
itive about failure if they remem- 
bered it just doesn’t matter, except 
as a guidepost for oneself. Success 
is a bright sun that obscures and 
makes ridiculously unimportant all 
the little shadowy flecks of failure. 
—Rotagraph, Fort Worth (Texas) 
Rotary Club. 


FAITH—18 

The deepest source of a man’s 
philosophy, the one that shapes 
and nourishes it, is faith or lack 
of faith in mankind. If he has 
confidence in human beings and 
believes that something fine can 
be achieved through them, he will 
acquire ideas about life and about 
the world which are in harmony 
with his confidence. Lack of con- 
fidence will generate correspond- 
ing ideas—Max OrtTo, Bridge, hm, 
Connecticut State Prison. 


FREE SOCIETY—19 

Free enterprise has nothing to 
do with politics, wealth, business 
or class. It is a way of living in 
which you and I, as individuals, 
are important. Many little things 
make up this way of life—but think 
what we would lose if we ever sur- 
render it: Free Enterprise is the 
right to open a gas station, a groc- 
ery store, to buy a farm—if you 
want to be your own boss—or to 
change your job if you don’t like 
the man you are working for. Free 
Enterprise is the right to lock 
your door at night, the right to 
argue; the sum of many little 
things but how miserable we’d be 
if someone stole it from us! — 
Knozville (Tenn) Rotary Forward. 
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FRIENDS—Friendship—20 

I believe that, underneath all the 
sectarianism of the modern time, 
and in spite of iron and bamboo 
curtains, men want to be friends. 
I believe if we knew what is going 
on in the hearts of men we would 
discover that their deep hunger is 
for a greater friendship for each 
other—Archbishop Wm L Wricut, 
Indiana Freemason. 


Quilt scrap book 


JOHN HANCOCK was a Revo- 
lutionary patriot. Wealthy, he 
was engaged in the mercantile 
business and was a leader in 
the protests against the Stamp 
Act. He became a popular hero 
when his ship Liberty was 
seized for smuggling wine. 

He was active in pre-Revolu- 
tionary movements, became 
governor of Massachusetts, and 
later was president of the First 
Continental Congress. He is 
famous for another first—his 
big, bold, elaborate signature 
is the first signed to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It has 
become a synonym for signa- 
ture—and has led to the ez- 
pression: 


“Put your John Hancock on 
it.” 





99 
GOD—and Man—21 

When someone says he doesn’t 
feel as near to God as formerly, 
you can be pretty sure which one 
has moved.—Superintendent. 











GRATITUDE—22 

A writer tells of a family on va- 
cation sitting by a lakeside watch- 
ing a beautiful sunset. All sat in 
reverent silence as the rays of the 
late afternoon sun shone across 
the lake and were reflected in the 
quiet waters. After a while the 
four-year-old daughter touched 
her father’s hand whispering, “Fa- 
ther, let’s return thanks.”—WIL- 
LIAM T MCELRoy, Editorial, Chris- 
tian Observer. 


GREATNESS—23 
Great souls prove their greatness 
by making opportunities where 


others only make complaint.—Lin- 
colnton Church Bulletin. 


HAPPINESS—24 

A happy life is made up of little 
things in which smiles and small 
favors are given habitually. A gift 
sent, a letter written, a call made, 
a recommendation given, transpor- 
tation provided, a cake made, a 
book lent, a check sent — these 
should be done without hesitation. 
Kindness isn’t sacrifice so much as 
it is being considerate for the feel- 
ings of others, sharing happiness, 
the unselfish thought, the spon- 
taneous and friendly act, forget- 
fulness of our own present inter- 
ests—CarL E HOoLMEs, Highways of 
Happiness, hm, Boardman Machin- 
ery Co. 


IDEAS—25 

Ideas generate ideas. The more 
ideas you have and share, the more 
you get. A mind trained to come up 
with ideas just keeps on creating 
ideas. The more problems you 
solve, the easier it becomes to 
think of solutions to new prob- 
lems. And that’s something no one 
can take from you—the ability to 
generate ideas.—GLabys Biair, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


IGNORANCE—26 

According to the theory of aero- 
dynamics, and as may be readily 
demonstrated through controlled 
laboratory tests and delicate wind 
tunnel experiments, the Bumblebee 
is unable to fly. This is because the 
size, weight and shape of his body 
in relation to his total wing spread, 
makes flying impossible. But the 
Bumblebee, being ignorant of these 
profound scientific truths, goes 
ahead and flies anyway—and man- 
ages to make a little honey each 
day. — Utah Pharmaceutical Ass’n 
Bulletin News, hm, Utah Pharma- 
ceutical Ass’n. 


IMPROVEMENT—27 

Try to do whatever you under- 
take a little better than you have 
ever done it before and a little bet- 
ter than anyone else does it. While 
you cannot always succeed, the ef- 
fort brings its reward through its 
influence on your character and 
the satisfaction afforded you. — 
THEODORE N VAIL, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


INTEGRITY—28 

On a drive through the Swiss 
countryside, I recall asking Billy 
Graham: “What do you consider 
the most important thing in life?” 

“Integrity,” he flashed. 

“Suppose,” I said, “you could 
choose between a billion dollar gift 
to spend for Christian causes; 
Khrushchev’s conversion to Jesus 
Christ; or an open door to evange- 
lize the Communist world—which 
would you take?” 


“Still integrity!” he insisted.— 
Dr Cart F H Henry, Sunday 
Guardian. 
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... “curiouser and curiouser” 


Lewis Carroll was the pen name 
of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, an 
English mathematician—a lecturer 
at Christ Church. Mr Dodgson 
wrote many mathematical treatises. 
But as Lewis Carroll he wrote sto- 
ries for children. Alice in Wonder- 
land, an English classic, was writ- 
ten and illustrated by the author 
for little Alice Liddell. 


The original manuscript which 
had been sold to an American was 
returned as a gift to the British 
people by a group of Americans. It 
is now in the British museum. 


His memory is perpetuated by a 
cot in the Children’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, endowed by public subscrip- 
tion. Whenever the author was 
asked if he wrote Alice and 
Through the Looking-Glass and 
others, he invariably answered: 
“Mr Dodgson neither claims nor 
acknowledges any connection with 
the books not published under his 
own name.” 


Do you 
childhood: 


remember from your 


"Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 
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LANGUAGE—29 

A lady in Mountain Home, Ida- 
ho, recently wrote Editor Lloyd S 
Waters of the weekly News asking 
how in the dickens people could 
teach their children good English 
when right on the front page of 
the News it said: “He had went on 
into town .. .”? 

Forthright Editor Waters gave 
the only explanation he could 
think of: 

“One of the proof readers hadn’t 
come in yet and the other had just 
went out.”—Industrial Press Serv- 
ice. 


LEARNING—30 

A decrease in the capacity to 
learn is not inevitable. In fact, the 
more a man has learned, the more 
easily he should learn. New experi- 
ments suggest that the act of learn- 
ing may release in the brain mi- 
nute amounts of certain chemicals 
which facilitate further learning — 
Ros’t Froman, “Boost Your Earn- 
ing Ability,” Nation’s Business. 


LEISURE—31 

I do not believe that we should 
learn what to do with our leisure; 
enjoyment of leisure should come 
naturally out of what we do with 
our life. We must learn to live, in 
other words. Once we have learned, 
happiness and leisure will take 
care of themselves—JOHN CREASEY, 
John O’London’s, London. 


LIBERTY—32 

True liberty consists not merely 
in being free from something, but 
also in being free for something.— 
Dr RaLpH W Socxman, “Morality,” 
Nation’s Business, 12-’61. 


LIES—33 

In lying, men are commoners, 
women are aristocrats—ABEL HErR- 
MANT, Realites, France. 























Week of Jan 21-27 


Nat'l Jaycee Wk 
Nat'l YMCA Wk 


Jan 21—Feast of St Agnes. 
World Religion Day. . . 285 yrs ago 
(1677) Thos Thatcher, of Boston, 
published the first medical work 
printed in this country, a pamph- 
let on smallpox. 


Jan 22—45 yrs ago (1917) Pres 
Woodrow Wilson earnestly pleaded 
for a “peace without victory” to 
end the war in Europe. . . 30 yrs 
ago (1932) Pres Hoover enacted 
into law the establishment of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp to as- 
sist in financing industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. . . 10 yrs 
ago (1952): for the second time in 
two months a commercial airliner 
crashed at Elizabeth, N J. 


Jan 23 — 225 yrs ago (1737) b 
John Hancock, colonial merchant 
and patriot; president of 2nd Con- 
tinental Congress; first signer of 
the Declaration of Independence 
(see SCRAP BOOK). . . 130 yrs ago 
(1832) b Edouard Manet, French 
painter, regarded as leader of the 
impressionists. . . 25 yrs ago (1937) 
the Literary Digest carried a story 
that Edgar Bergen willed Charlie 
McCarthy, his dummy, $10,000 “to 
keep Charlie McCarthy in good 
repair.” 


Jan 24 — 250 yrs ago (1712) b 
Frederick II, the Great, King of 


Prussia. . . 130 yrs ago (1832) b 
Joseph Hodges Choate, brilliant 
American jury lawyer, diplomat 


and orator. . . 100 yrs ago (1862) b 





Edith Wharton, American novelist 
and winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for Age of Innocence. . . 40 yrs ago 
(1922) Christian K Nelson received 
a patent for his “Eskimo Pie.” .. . 
30 yrs ago (1932) Tammany Hall 
was blamed by the Seabury Invest- 
igating Committee for crime and 
corrupt government in New York. 


Jan 25—Feast of the Conversion 
oj St Paul. . . 335 yrs ago (1627) b 
Robert Boyle, Irish scholar and 
chemist. 175 yrs ago (1787) 
Shay’s Rebellion occurred, wherein 
2,000 discontented rebels marched 
on the Federal Arsenal in Spring- 
field, Mass, hoping to overthrow 
the government. 


Jan 26—125 yrs ago (1837) Mich- 
igan, the 26th state, was admitted 
to the Union. . . 20 yrs ago (1942) 
the first unit of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force of WW II ar- 
rived in Northern Ireland. 


Jan 27—Feast of St John Chrys- 
ostom, “the Golden-Tongued.” .. . 
130 yrs ago (1832) b Lewis Car- 
roll, English clergyman and mathe- 
matician; author of Alice in Won- 
derland (see GEM BOX). . . 100 yrs 
ago (1862) Pres Lincoln issued 
General War Order Number 1, in- 
Structing Northern army and naval 
forces to be prepared to move for- 
ward not later than Feb 22. 


Que 
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MEDIOCRITY—34 

It is cowardly to explain our 
shortcomings by blaming our 
grandparents, or to trade on our 
parents’ strength, or to do medio- 
cre work because we lack the di- 
mensions of greatness—-HaroLp C 
CasE, Methodist Information. 


MODERN AGE—35 

We have to run as fast as we 
can in this world today in order to 
stand still—Bos CUMMINGs, quoted 
by O F Brown, Kentucky School 
Jnl. 


MONEY—36 

The beauty of money, the moral 
beauty, that is, is that its two-way 
use forces a man to ascertain and 
satisfy some other person’s wishes 
as the price of satisfying his own. 
—ARTHUR BRYANT, Illustrated Lon- 
don News. 


MORALE—37 

Morale, like salvation in so 
many ways comes from above.— 
LAWRENCE G DERTHICK, Education 
Digest. 


MUSIC—Opera—38 
Opera is as it is because we fun- 
damentally crave romance. We 


want plumes and velvet some- 
where in our lives—Mary Fitcu 


Warxins, Think, Internat’l Busi- 
ness Machines Corp’n. 
NEWS—39 


World “crises,” we begin to be- 
lieve, are often devices to create 
news—the straw men set up by 
newscasters to be knocked down in 
the next broadcast — meanwhile 
helping to hold jobs and create 
excitement so listeners will con- 
tinue to listen. — Houghton Line, 
hm, E F Houghton and Co. 


Qué 
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NEWSPAPERS—40 

A good newspaper, I suppose, is 
a nation talking to itself—ARTHUR 
MILLER, Grit. 


NEW YEAR—41 

Many kinds of good advice might 
be offered as help toward carry- 
ing out our good intentions as the 
New Yr opens. But the most prac- 
tical suggestion we know of is this: 
Begin regular prayer. If you al- 
ready pray regularly, begin pray- 
ing more—more often and very 
much more seriously —Jas W Horr- 
MAN, “8,760 Hrs—to Squander or to 
Use,” Link, 1-’61. 


ORIGIN—Cocktail—42 

It is said that this word was 
born during the American Revolu- 
tion when a barmaid who served 
Colonial and allied French officers 
their evening drinks decided on an 
extra touch. She garnished them 
(the drinks, not the officers) with 
tail feathers of chickens stolen 
from a British sympathizer. This 
so delighted one of the Frenchmen 
that he shouted bilingually, “Vive 
le Coq’s tail.” The name stuck, and 
now denotes any drink into which 
fruit, flavoring, feathers or some 
other alien item is mixed—Listen. 


PEACE—43 

We tend to hope that there will 
be peace for us and ours without 
remembering that it won’t work 
unless there is also peace for them 
and theirs—Bm. VaucuHan, Veter- 
ans of For’gn Wars Mag. 


POWER—44 

Intoxication by means of alco- 
holic beverage may be only tem- 
porary, but intoxication through 
power is a permanent thing and 
with only one known cure.—Coun- 
selor, hm, General Credit Corp. 








... ™ 


Tempo of t theTimes 


The outlook for 1962 promises a 
sharp upturn in business profits 
and a greater prosperity. But there 
are still the same old problems to 
which no solution has been found. 

In spite of this optimistic fore- 
cast, unemployment is still a sore 
issue. Automation is one cause, 
dying industries, another. No rem- 
edy has yet been devised. 

The food situation is a pressing 
problem. No effective means of us- 
ing the surplus has been inple- 
mented. The population explosion 
in all countries of the world is be- 
coming increasingly serious. Means 
of dealing with it are complicated 
by religious precepts and by the 
old age problem. Then there is the 
atom bomb. Scientists have created 
it and are perfecting more deadly 
devices for destruction, but have 
not discovered the way to control 
the use of them. 

The greatest problem of all is, of 
course, Russia—the head of the 
Communist unceasing push to con- 
quer the world. The countries of 
Europe are on the road to the most 
effective means of stopping the So- 
viet. The Common Market, an eco- 
nomic confederation, is in the way 
of becoming a political combine, 
the United States of Europe. If the 
15 nations can make sufficient ad- 
justments and compromises, and 
stand together in both an economic 
and political union, the Soviet will 
be helpless. That is the great fear 
which haunts Khrushchev. 

This development in Europe is 
having its effect on the U S. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, realizing the new 
situation, is ready with tariff re- 





forms to enable the U S to deal 
with the foreign trade. 

Latin America, aware of this 
trade problem, is taking steps to 
meet the changing world economy. 
Eight nations are currently nego- 
tiating a basis for integrating eco- 
nomics under the Treaty of Mon- 
tevideo of 1960. Brazil, Peru, Chile, 
Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay, Par- 
aquay and Mexico are studying a 
list of goods that will lay a ground- 
work to enable the Latin American 
Free Trade Association to become 
a reality. It was formed as a coun- 
terpart of the European Common 
Market, and to eliminate the mul- 
tiple exchange systems of Latin 
America. Partial lists of goods and 
manufactured products have been 
exchanged, plus the exemptions 
and concessions each country is 
willing to grant. The first step of 
the Free Trade Association will be 
effective Jan 1, 1962. 

An immediate, intensive trade 
among Latin American countries 
will not be realized. Markets must 
be established; sales promotions, 
publicity, transportation and fi- 
nancing must be arranged. The U S 
and Europe do not frown upon the 
Latin-American Association. They 
welcome it, since the needs of 
young, developing countries will 
require more and more equipment 
from the great industrial powers. 


Que 
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Requests for aid 

Are proving that 

Columbus was wrong; 

The world is flat. 

—SUZANNE DOUGLASS. 
45 





PRAYER—46 

Prayer is not a monologue, but a 
dialogue—Dr W B J Martin, “Are 
You Listening?” Link, 1-’62. 


PROGRESS—47 

As man grows out from barbar- 
ism there rise in him, wherever he 
is or to whatever race he may be- 
long, cravings for beauty and 
rightness, love, and truth, rever- 
ence for something greater than 
himself that dwells in nature. His 
interpretation of these qualities 
may differ widely with time and 
culture and geography. For a while 
he may abandon them in part and 
slip back toward savagery again, 
but throughout his history man 
always has returned to these as 
his highest values. At his best, 
something within him seems nat- 
urally to seek such goals.—Dr Eb- 
MUND Sinnott, Church Manage- 
ment. 


RELIGION—48 

Religion is not an insurance pol- 
icy promising the holder that he 
can surrender it for his salvation. 
Instead, it is a way of life that 
begins with faith in the heart and 
remains steadfast through the 
gauntlet of human frailties, gain- 
ing strength with each conquest. 
It is peace and compassion and the 
strength to forgive transgressions; 
silent, humble piety. — Dovucias 
Meapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 
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RUSSIA—Russians—49 

Denial of the dignity and free- 
dom of the individual is part and 
parcel of Soviet education. All 
teaching is directed to ensure that 
the individual will serve the state, 
not as a free human person, but 
as a docile instrument of the re- 
gime. Indoctrination in commu- 
nism begins for many children as 
soon as they are able to talk. Be- 
cause, in most families, both par- 
ents work, day-nurseries have been 
set up at factories, gov’t offices, 
and other places employing many 
workers. In these day-nurseries 
loyalty to the leaders is taught in 
the kinds of games the children 
play—‘“Control of Education and 
Cultural Life in the Soviet Union,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 12-13-’61. 


SPACE TRAVEL—50 

There are some things a chimp 
can do better than a human astro- 
naut. An astronaut chimp, such as 
Enos, can work at a mechanical, 
routine task and keep at it stead- 
ily for a longer period than can a 
human. This has been found by 
psychologists who have compared 
the performance of human beings 
and apes. The chimp can do the 
same monotonous, dull job for as 
long as six months.—Science News 
Letter. 


SPEECH—Speaking—51 

Since all of us are called upon 
at one time or another to get up 
on our feet and speak to a group, 
it might be as well to heed some of 
the rules that can make your ef- 
fort a successful one. The funda- 
mental law of speech organization 
can be stated in eight words: “Give 
every speech you make purpose 
and form.”—Jas D CampsBELL, “Give 
Your Speech Purpose and Form,” 
Secretary, 11-’61. 





@ 





SPORTS—52 

Man is not satisfied with keep- 
ing up with one sporting event. He 
must also be listening to a pocket 
transistor radio—CarEy WILLIAMS, 
Publishers Syndicate. 


TIME—53 

It is possible for all of us to give 
the gift of time—the time it takes 
to do our job conscientiously. The 
time it takes to offer a sincere 
compliment. The time it takes to 
think twice before we say an un- 
kind word, and then not say it at 
all—EvVELYN ZEMKE, Partners, hm, 
National Labor-Management Foun- 
dation. 


USEFULNESS—54 

The Univ of Hard Knocks, 
through which all must pass, helps 
to rid one of a lot of nonsense. 
This schooling either makes or 
breaks us, as far as usefulness in 
life is concerned. — Wm B Ocus, 
“What Life Has Taught Me,” These 
Times, 1-’62. 


VIEWPOINT—55 

Most of all, the character of a 
Christian person is seen in his ca- 
pacity to see others—all others 
whatsoever — as persons and to 
treat them so. To be able to see 
the human side of every problem; 
to know intuitively how things 
look to the person he wants to 
blame or who wants to blame him; 
to be free enough from himself 
and his own purposes to be aware 
of others and what they want to 
do; not ever to think of men in 
the mass as Negroes or Jews or 
Russians or Puerto Ricans, but to 
see each as Jesus said God saw 
us, each with a separate identity 
and significance—H A HAMILTON, 
“Christian Education in a Tech- 
nological Society,” Internat’l Jnl, 
1-62. 


When I count all the scars 
Where surgeons remade me, 
I could almost conclude 
That Mother crocheted me. 
—MARSH OF SPRINGTOWN, 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 
56 


44 
WAR—Peace—57 
We will either have war or peace. 
If we have peace, there’s nothing 
to worry about. If we have war, 
we'll either survive or perish. If we 
perish, we'll have nothing to worry 
about. If we survive, we’ll either be 
broke or have our job. If we have 
our job, we’ve nothing to worry 
about, and if we go broke, we'll go 
broke together. Then we can all 
go on relief together. So why wor- 
ry?—Minot Messenger, hm, Minot 
Dental Laboratory. 


WEALTH—58 

Real wealth comes to the man 
who has learned he is paid for the 
things he does for nothing.—Rota- 








graph, Fort Worth (Tex) Rotary 
Club. 
WORLD—Men—59 


The world today is looking for 
men who are not for sale; men who 
are honest, and sound from center 
to circumference, and true to the 
heart’s core. It needs men with 
consciences as steady as the needle 
to the North Pole; men who will 
stand for the truth and look the 
world right in the eye; men who 
neither brag nor run. It’s the need 
for men who can have courage 
without shouting it, men in whom 
the courage of everlasting life runs 
deep and strong. The world needs 
men who know their message, and 
can tell it—Highways of Happi- 
ness, hm, Boardman Machinery Co. 
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My reference to Mr Gladstone’s 
refusal to attend a Presbyterian 
church in Scotland reminds a cor- 
respondent about W E’s Bible class 
at Hawarden. 

One Sunday he read to them 
about Solomon and his. wives. 
“My,” exclaimed an old lady in 
the class, “what privileges them 
early Christians had!” — Perersor- 
ouGH, Daily Telegraph, London. a 

A grandmother recently met her 
friend and started to ask, “Did I 
tell you about the cute thing my 
granddaughter said .. .” But she 
was cut short with, “Before you 
start I warn you that I demand 
equal time—and I have sixteen 
grandchildren!”—Good Housekeep- 
ing. » 

When Sydney Smith discovered a 
little girl stroking a tortoise he 
asked why. The child repl’d: “To 
please the tortoise,” on which Syd- 
ney Smith commented, “You might 
as well stroke the dome of St Paul’s 
to please the Dean and Chapter!” 
—ARTHUR BRYANT, Illustrated Lon- 
don News. c 

Teacher had just finished telling 
her group of small fry about the 
bears hibernating. “Now,” she said, 
“who can name another animal 
that hibernates?” 

She pointed to a small hand. 
“Yes, Tommy?” 

“Santa Claus,” said Tommy, “on- 
ly he does it in the summer time.” 
—Progress. d 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 
LARRY NICKERSON 

An American, who was one 
of the last to leave East Ber- 
lin, told of an unusual exper- 
ience he had there, just before 
he got out. This man went to a 
Berlin dentist and asked how 
much he would charge to pull 
a tooth. The dentist wanted 
one hundred dollars. 

“Why, that’s outrageous” said 
the Yankee. “Back home my 
dentist would charge only five 
dollars. Ten top. What’s the 


big idea?” 
“Over here it’s different,” 
said the dentist. “We pull it 


out through your ear. You 
can’t open your mouth in East 
Berlin.” 

9 





A motorist was once driving in 
the country when suddenly his car 
stopped. He got out of the car and 
was checking the spark plugs when 
an old horse trotted up the rd. 

The horse said, “Better check the 
gas line,” and trotted on. 

The motorist was so frightened 
that he ran to the nearest farm 
house and told the farmer what 
had happened. 

“Was it an old horse with a flop- 
ping ear?” inq’d the farmer. 

“Yes! Yes!” cried the frightened 
man. 

“Well, don’t pay any attention 
to him,” repl’d the farmer, “he 
doesn’t know anything about cars.” 
—Hoard’s Dairyman. e 
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A small child asked his father if 
he had any work he could do 
around the house to replenish his 
finances. The father assured him 
that he could think of nothing. 

“Then,” suggested the modern 
child, “how about putting me on 
relief?”—American Mercui y. f 

The nurse was moving from bed 
to bed in the pediatrics ward, get- 
ting to know her new patients. One 
bright 5-yr-old didn’t wait for her 
to come to him, but called out a 
cheery, “Hi, nurse!” 

She returned the greeting, 
asked, “What’s your name?” 

The youngster looked astonished. 
“Why, don’t you know me?” he de- 
manded indignantly. “I was borned 
here.’”—Dr L BINpDER, Catholic Di- 
gest. g 

Wealthy clients of John Singer 
Sargent, the portrait painter, fre- 
quently sought to have him glam- 
orize their appearance. 

Once, when a plain looking 
grande dame came for her first 
Sitting, she said: 

“I hope, sir, that your likeness 
will be flattering.” 

“Madam,” Sargent assured her, 
“you won’t recognize yourself.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. h 


“ ” 


and 


Some of our enemies remind us 
of the back-country mountaineer 
father who said of his son, after 
the boy had been brought into 
court and sentenced for a breach 
of the peace, a part of which was 
his use of a knife on his adversary: 
“Can’t figure wheah thet boy gits 
his meanness. Now you take me—I 
never stuck a knife deep in no- 
body!”"—Food Marketing in New 
England. i 


There’s one thing radio and its 
soap operas does for mankind: It 
temporarily silences women. — Jo- 
SEPH MARTURANO. 


“ ” 


Middle age is when the narrow 
waist and the broad mind begin to 
change places.—Milwaukee Jnl. 


Some people can stay longer in 
a few minutes than others can in 
a day.—Blue Rapids (Kans) Times. 


“ ” 


A man-about-town by any other 
name will be just another bum.— 
Herald, Scio, Ohio. 


“ ” 


Police: the only people who are 
paid to go around pinching people 
in the wrong places—J W PELKIE. 


A man has less courage than a 
woman. Try to imagine one with 
twelve cents in his pocket trying 
on seven suits of clothes—Balance 
Sheet. 


“ ” 


By the time a man can afjord to 
buy one of those little sports cars, 
he’s too fat to get into one—Wood- 
men of the World Mag, Woodmen 
of the World Life Ins Society. 


“ ” 


As my husband the Admiral al- 
ways says, “It’s not the propellor 
that launches a ship, but the wo- 
man and the bottle of champagne.” 
— MARIE DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, 
“You Can’t Go Wrong with Cham- 
pagne,” Realites, France, 11-’61. 











> light armour / 


Richard Armour 





glowing future 


A hairdresser says that in the 
near future he expects women to 
dye their hair so that it will glow 
in the dark.—News item. 


This imitation of the glow worm 

And firefly, when a girl is no worm, 

Is it to tell us where she’s at 

Or done for reasons worse than 
that? 


Some women smoke, some women 
smolder, 

But glowing is a whole lot bolder, 

For glowing gals, in hut or White 
House, 

Will each seem like a lighted light- 
house. 


If women thus glow in the dark 

Of living room or street or park, 

Should men, with dye upon their 
pates, 

Glow back at girl friends and at 
mates? 


No, though it is the latest fashion 

On which hairdressers quickly cash 
in, 

When it is dark, I tell you, dearie, 

I'll run and hide from scenes so 
eerie. 
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A young man fell into a deep co- 
ma and was feared to be dead. 
However, he rallied and was soon 
able to receive his friends. One of 
them asked what it felt like to be 
practically dead. 

“Dead?” he exclaimed. “I never 
worried, really. I knew I wasn’t 
dead, because my feet were cold 
and I was hungry.” 

“But how did that make you so 
sure you weren’t dead?” 

“Well, I knew that if I were in 
heaven I wouldn’t be hungry, and 
if I were in the other place my feet 
wouldn’t be cold.".—L & N Mag, 
hm, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. j 

The Ohio State Aerie Pres and 
Bridgeport Chief of Police Ludwig 
Hoge should have known. But he 
didn’t. “What’s the difference be- 
tween unlawful and illegal?” City 
Council Pres Ralph Darrah asked 
Lud. “Dunno,” said Hoge. “Unlaw- 
ful means against the law,” ex- 
plained Councilman Ralph. “Illegal 
means a sick bird.”—Bos HANSEN, 
Eagle, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


A rather stout woman visited her 
foot doctor. After he pried her foot 
loose from a dainty shoe, he asked 
her what her trouble was. 

“It seems my feet are always 
swollen,” she complained. “I won- 
der what causes this.” 

The doctor glanced at her feet, 
then at the shoes. “Well,” he mused, 
“it could be pride in accomplishing 
the impossible.”—Capper’s Wkly. 1 


Overheard at the counter of a 
hamburger restaurant in the Vil- 
lage, dirty white raincoat and 
sneakers to dirty white raincoat 
and sandals: “Of course, he loathes 
the Army. He totally abominates 
it. Why, good Lord, he’s a boy that 
has never been yelled in his whole 
life at!”"—New Yorker. m 










if you are ever called on ry 
to manage a meeting, 
THIS is your meat ! 





The Author 
Harotp DoNAHUE manages 


meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native Londen, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 


DROKE HOUSE 


This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also . . . Simplified 


Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Pariiamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you've 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 


Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on a 10 day approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer 
to remit now (money-back guarantee) we'll in- 
clude a FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check 
List, an invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





THORNTON WILDER, one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished literary 
figures and winner of 3 Pulitzer 
Prizes: “Survival must have qual- 
ity, or it ain’t worth a bean. Any- 
way, it’s better to burn up mature 
than immature.” 1-Q-t 

RoBeRT INGRAM, 43, farmer of 
Rossville, Ill, as he and his wife 
brought home their 9th child, who 
is also their 9th daughter: “We 
named her Jacqueline after the 
first lady. But for us this will be 
our last lady.” 2-Q-t 

NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, replying to 
U S Ambassador Llewellyn Thomp- 
son’s statement that his boxer had 
been mated with a Russian dog: 
“Now you can claim blood relation- 
ship with us.” 3-Q-t 


MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


Have you been having “pane” 
trouble? Shatterproof plastic win- 
dow with reinforced glazing elimi- 
nates pane replacement, blocks out 
up to 94% of infrared rays, and is 
available in clear, green and stay 
white. Science News Letter, 1719 N 
St, N W, Washington, D C. 


Now you can have really cold 40- 
degree water by turning the faucet 
if you install an automatic water 
cooler beneath your sink. Hooked 
into the cold water line, the cooler 
has its own spigot alongside the 


cold water tap at the sink. Science 
News Letter (see above). 


Wear fresh, neat clothes even 
when travelling and be your own 
valet at the same time. The Quick 
Valet, a 6’ x 3’ aluminum cabinet 
holding five garments, can be 
found in many motels and hotels. 
It is coin-operated and has a water 


container and electric heating ele- . 
ment built into the floor. It costs 


50¢ to get the steam going. $595. 


Krueger-Sparmac Co, Walla Wal- 
la, Wash. 





